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INTRODUCTION 


I 


“Probably the only one in existence!”’ 
In these words Thomas Hardy referred 
to a copy of the first edition of his one- 
act pastoral play, The Three Wayfarers. 
Writing to Mr. (later Sir) Sydney 
Cockerell on February 28, 1918, Hardy 
said: ‘“‘About six copies were printed 
in New York in 1893 for copyright 
purposes, and the one I enclose is prob- 
ably the only one in existence, except a 
similar copy my wife has.” 

Hardy was not quite correct in think- 
ing that there were, in 1918, only two 
copies of The Three Wayfarers, but he 
Was correct in reporting that only 
“about six copies were printed in New 
York in 1893.” Apparently only two 
of the six were sent to England: one 
‘Hardy gave to his second wife, the other 
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to Cockerell. Two copies were deposited 
in the Library of Congress. One copy 
later reached the private library of 
George Barr McCutcheon and is now 
privately owned in New York City. 
The sixth copy is unaccounted for. It 
may have been retained in the editorial 
offices of Harper & Brothers, the pub- 
lishers, and——whether there or elsewhere 
—it may by now have been destroyed. 
In any case, Hardy was entirely justified 
in describing his copy of the first edition 
as an extremely rare item. No college 
or university in America has, or has ever 
had, a copy, nor has any public library 
in America other than the Library of 
Congress. This Jubilee Edition of The 
Three Wayfarers is intended to correct 
this dearth. 


In) February, 1930, D. B. Updike 
printed 542 copies of The Three Way- 
farers at the Merrymount Press in Bos- 
ton, but this edition presented a re- 
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vised and lengthened version of the little 
* drama—a revision made by Hardy a 
short time before the play was presented 
at Oxford in 1926, less than two years 
before Hardy’s death. In April, 1935, 
250 copies of The Three Wayfarers 
were printed for Mrs. Thomas Hardy 
by Henry Ling at the County Press, 
Dorchester, but this edition likewise fol- 
lowed the revised text. Thus, there has 
never been any second edition of the 
original version at any time during the 
fifty years since those six copies were 
printed by Harpers “‘for copyright pur- 
poses.’” Scholars have therefore lacked 
the equipment needed for a study of 
Hardy’s revision of his play. (Textual 
details of the revision will be found in 
the Notes; see page 35.) 


The title-page of the Updike edition 
of 1930 indicates the following pub- 
lishers: “‘New York: The Fountain 
Press. London: The Cayme Press.”’ 
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The colophon of this book states that 
it was ‘‘distributed in America by Ran- 
dom House, and in Great Britain by 
Humphrey Toulmin.’”’ The book car- 
ries four colored illustrations by Wil- 
liam H. Cotton. Of the 542 copies 
printed, 42 were not for sale. At Christ- 
mas, 1931, Mrs. Thomas Hardy gave 
Copy No. 299 to John Drinkwater, and 
this copy, now in the Hardy Collection 
in the library of Colby College, has 
served as the example of the Updike 
printing studied in the course of pre- 
paring this Jubilee Edition of the play. 
Of the “first English Edition, printed 
for Mrs. Thomas Hardy in April 
1935,’ copies numbered 64 and 188 
(of the 250 printed) are now in the 
Colby College Library. 


The present facsimile reproduction of 
the first edition of 1893 has been made 
from one of the copies in the Library 
of Congress. 
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II 


Early in 1883 Thomas Hardy—then 
forty-two years old—wrote a short 
story entitled ““The Three Strangers.”’ 
It appeared in print the same year, in 
London in the March issue of Long- 
man’s Magazine (1:569-588), and in 
New York in Harper’s Weekly, March 
3 and 10 (27:134-151). The striking 
story attracted immediate and wide- 
spread attention. It appeared in book- 
form for the first time in a New York 
publication, Tales from Many Soutces, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1885; and the first 
separate publication of the story was 
also a New York undertaking. This 
paper-covered issue—No, 621 of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library, dated 
May 25, 1888—is significant also be- 
cause it contains the earliest publication 
of Thomas Hardy’s portrait. 

The first British book to print ‘““The 
Three Strangers’ was Hardy’s own col- 
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lection of short stories, Wessex Tales, 
London, Macmillan, 1888. This two- 
volume compilation was soon sold out 
and was then re-issued in one volume 
in 1889 and often thereafter. 

James M. Barrie now suggested to 
Hardy that he dramatize the story of 
“The Three Strangers.’ Hardy had 
tried his hand at dramatization a dozen 
years earlier, when his adaptation of his 
novel, Far from the Madding Crowd, 
had had a short run, early in 1882, at 
the Globe Theatre in London. (For 
details, see The Colophon, ns I1:443- 
449, New York, July 1937.) For vari- 
ous reasons, however, this experience 
had not whetted Hardy’s appetite for 
the stage; and when, in 1892, the editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette asked Hardy 
“whether you have at any time had, or 
now have, any desire to exercise your 
gifts in the production of plays as well 
as of novels,’’ Hardy replied (his reply 
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was published in the Gazette for August 
31, 1892), that he had “‘occasionally 
had a desire to produce a play,” but that 
he had “‘no such desire in any special 
sense just now.” ‘““The Three Strang- 
ers,’ however, continued to win praise, 
and Barrie’s suggestion was offered with 
force and encouragement such as event- 
ually led Hardy to act. The Three 
Wayfarers was the result. 


Ill 


The copyright copies of the play 
were deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress on June 3, 1893. On that same 
day, the play was performed at Terry’s 
Theatre in London. According to Mrs. 
Hardy (The Later Years of Thomas 
Hardy, p. 20), Hardy himself attended 
the performance, “‘and found that the 
little piece was well received.’’ Charles 
Charrington played the part of the 
hangman. On the 16th of the month 
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Hardy wrote to the actor: “Your per- 
formance of the hangman was extra- 
ordinarily powerful and took everybody 
by surprise.” 

One of the effective incidents in this 
part was the singing of the song, ““O my 
trade it is the rarest one.’ Five years 
later, when Hardy issued his first vol- 
ume of verse (Wessex Poems, 1898), 
he included ‘“The Stranger’s Song: As 
sung by Mr. Charles Charrington in 
the play of The Three Wayfarers’’; and 
five years after this, the song was pub- 
lished separately——T he Stranger’s Song, 
by H. Balfour Gardiner (London: 
Boosey % Co., 1903). 

This was the beginning of provid- 
ing musical settings for Hardy’s work, 
which has continued to the present day. 
(For details, see Music © Letters, 
21374-1077, london, April 1940.) 
H. Balfour Gardiner also composed the 
music for Shepherd Fennel’s Dance, 
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published (London, Forsyth Bros., 
Ltd.) at the time of the 1911 perform- 
ance of the play noticed below. An 
unpublished operatic setting of The 
Three Strangers, by Julian Gardiner, 
was produced in 1936 at the Royal 
College of Music in London, under the 
Ernest Palmer Fund for Opera Study. 


After the 1893 performance of The 
Three Wayfarers, it dropped out of 
sight for eighteen years. [hen it was 
performed four times towards the end 
of 1911. On November 15 and 16, it 
was given by the Dorchester Debating 
and Dramatic Society at Dorchester; on 
November 27, the play was repeated at 
the Cripplegate Institute in London, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Society of 
Dorset Men in London; and on Decem- 
ber 15, it was given at Weymouth, 
Dorsetshire. Hardy attended the Dor- 
chester performance. 


The play was again performed in 
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London—this time at the Little Thea- 
tre, and in conjunction with G. K. 
Chesterton’s Magic—on November 21, 
1913. An anonymous review in the 
London Times on November 22 re- 
marked (page 6): ‘““We get in this brief 
sketch a great deal of the best of Mr. 
Hardy . . . —a fresh hopefulness born 
of devotion to the soil and faith in the 
enduring life of the countryside.”’ 


In 1926, after a revision of the text 
by Hardy, The Three Wayfarers was 
given at Keble College, Oxford, on 
June 21; and it is this version of the 
play that was published in 1930 and 
privately printed by Mrs. Hardy in 
1935. 


The present editor is of the opinion 
that this Jubilee Edition need carry no 
critical comment on the play, no ‘‘ap- 
preciation” of Hardy’s genius for vivid 
presentation of character and of strik- 
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ing dramatic situation. “The publishing 
record of half a century is convincing 
evidence that readers and _ publishers 
alike know a good thing when they see 
it and are in no need of editorial attempts 
to gild the lily. For a complete chron- 
ological bibliography of The Three 
Strangers and The Three Wayfarers, 
see the detailed tabulation on page 49. 
Cart J. WEBER 


Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine. 
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BOOK OF THE WORDS 


THE THREE WAYFARERS 


A Pastoral Play tn One Act 


BY 


THOMAS HARDY 


NEW YORK 
HARPER AND BROTHERS 
1893 


CopyriGHT, 1893 


By THOMAS HARDY 


All rights reserved. 


CHARACTERS 


THE SHEPHERD. 

THE PARISH CONSTABLE (aged 50). 

TIMOTHY SOMMERS, a condemned 
sheep-stealer. 

JosEPH SOMMERS, his brother. 

THE HANGMAN. 

THE SERPENT-PLAYER. 

THE Boy FIDDLER. 

A MAGISTRATE. 

A TURNKEY. 

THE SHEPHERD'S WIFE. 

A DAMSEL, betrothed to the Consta- 
ble. 

Other peasants, male and female, 
guests of the Shepherd. 


Scene. 
The interior of a cottage near Caster- 
bridge. 
Time. 
A March evening at the beginning of 
the present century. 


THE THREE WAYFARERS 


(The curtain rises on a _ country 
dance.) 


Shepherd, Shepherd's wife, Consta- 
ble, Damsel, other dancers, Serpent- 
Player, Boy Fiddler. 


(Knocking heard.) 
Shepherd.—A knock, was that? 


(Dance continued, tilt louder knock- 
ing stops it.) 

Shepherd.— Walk in! 

(Enter Timothy Sommers. Shepherd 
snuffs candle, and holds it up to ex- 
amine visitor.) 

T. S.—The rain is so heavy, friends, 
that I ask leave to come in and rest 
awhile. 
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Shepherd. — To be sure, stranger. 
And faith, you've been lucky in choos- 
ing your time, for we are having a bit 
of a fling in a glad cause. 

T. S.—And what may be this glad 
cause? 

Shepherd.—A birth and christening. 
To be sure, a man could hardly wish 
such a form of gladness to happen more 
than once a year. 

Shep’s wife.—Nor less. For’tis best 
to get your family over and done with 
as soon aS you can, so as to be all the 
earlier out of the fag o’t. 

T. S.—Well, I hope you and your 
good husband may not be made unhappy 
either by too many or too few of such 
little events. 

Shepherd.—She won't. I thinkI can 
see ancther in her eye already. 


(Shepherd’s wife turns away shocked.) 


Constable. — Late to be traipsing 
across this coomb—hey, stranger? 
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T. S.—Late itis,as yousay. (Walks 
aside.) But those in chase of me will be 
later! . . . God save me!... I'd al- 
most as soon have stayed to be hanged 
as bear the strain of this escape! (To 
Shepherd's wife.) I'll take a seat in 
the chimney-corner if you’ve nothing 
to say against it, ma’am? forI am a lit- 
tle moist on the side that was next the 
rain. 


Shep’s wife.—Ay, sure. 


(He enters chimney-corner, and 
stretches out legs.) 


Shep’s wife.—Your boots are the 
worse for wear? 


T. S.—Yes. I am rather thin in the 
vamp. AndIam not well fitted, either. 
I have seen some rough times lately, 
and have been forced to pick up what I 
can get in the way of wearing; but I 
must find a suit better fitted for work- 
ing days when I get home. 
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Shep’s wife.—One of hereabouts? 

T. S.--Not quite, ma’am. Further 
up the country. 

Shep’s wife.—I thought so. And so 
be I. And by your tongue you seem to 
have come from my neighbourhood? 

T. S.—(Hastily.) But you would 
hardly have heard of me. (Blandly.) 
My time would be long before yours, 
ma‘am, you see. . . . Really, if I’d not 
met you here as a married woman I 
should have said to ‘ee, “ My dear young 
girl!” 

Shep’s wife.—(Simpering.) Get along 
with thee! 

T. S.—Really I should! When was 
you married, ma’am? 

Shep’s wife.—I've been married five 
years, and have three children. 

T. S.—No! Impossible! Really, 
married women shouldn't look such 
maiden deceptions! ‘Tisn’t moral of 
‘em. Why, I won't say that I shouldn't 
have asked to pay my addresses to ‘ee, 
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if I'd been a young fellow, and as well 
off as I was formerly! 

Shep’s wife.—Ah, poor man! (To 
Shepherd, who has been helping guests 
to liquor.) Pour out some for the 
stranger. I never met a civiller man. 

T. S.—(To Shepherd.) There is only 
one thing more wanted to make me 
happy, and that’s a little 'baccy, which 
I am sorry to say I am out of. 

Shepherd.—I'll fill your pipe. 

T. S.—I must ask you to lend mea 
pipe likewise. 

Shepherd.—A smoker, and no pipe 
about ee? 

T. S.--(Confused.) I've dropped it 
somewhere on the road. 

Shepherd.—(Handing pipe.) Hand 
me your ‘baccy box—I'll fill that too, 
now I am about it. (T. S. searches 
pocket.) . . . Lost that, too? 

T. S.—I'm afraid so. Give it to me 
In a screw of paper. (Lights pipe.) 

(Dance begins anew.) 
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Shep’s wife.—Get the man some more 
mead. 


(Knocking. T. S. starts up, and sits 
again. Dance ceases.) 


Shepherd. — What—another? Walk 
in! 
(Enter Hangman, bag in hand.) 


Hangman.—I must beg for a few min- 
utes’ shelter, comrades, or I shall be 
wetted to my skin before I reach Cas- 
terbridge. 

Shepherd. — Make yerself at home, 
master—make yerself at home; though 
you be a stranger. 


(Hangman removes great-coat, hangs 
up hat.) 


Hangman.—(Aside.) They'd sweat 
if they knew ‘twas Jack Ketch come 
among ‘em! 


(He advances to table by chimney- 
corner, and sits down outside T. S., who 
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nods and hands mug;; other guests play 
at forfeits, or some silent game.) 

Hangman.—(Drinks.) I knew it! 
When I walked up your garden afore 
coming in and saw the hives all of a row, 
I said to myself, “ Where there's bees, 
there's honey, and where there's honey, 
there’s mead.” But mead of such a 
truly comfortable sort as this I really 
didn’t expect to meet my lips in my 
older days! (Drinks again deeply.) 

Shepherd.—Glad you enjoy it! 

Shep’s wife.—(Grudgingly.) It is 
goodish mead; and trouble enough to 
make; We can hardly afford to have it 
drunk wastefully. ... I hardly think 
we shall make any more, for honey sells 
well, and we can make shift without 
such strong liquor. 

Hangman.—O, but you'll never have 
the heart! (Drinksagain.) I love mead, 
when ’tis old like this, as I love to go 
to church o’ Sundays, or felieve the 
needy any day of the week. 
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T. S.—Good, very good! Ha! ha! 
ha! 

Hangman. — (Spreading himself in 
chair.) Well, well, as I say! am going 
to Casterbridge, and to Casterbridge I 
must go. I should have been almost 
there by this time if the rain hadn't 
driven me in here; and I’m not sorry 
for it. 

Shepherd.—You don’t live in Caster- 
bridge, sir, seemingly? 

Harigman.—Not as yet; I shortly 
mean to move there. 

Shepherd.—Going to set up in trade, 
perhaps? 

Shep’s wife.—No, no. It is easy to 
see that the gentleman isrich, and don’t 
need to work at anything. 

Hangman.—(After a pause.) Richis 
not quite the word for me, dame. I do 
work, and I must work. And even if I 
only get to Casterbridge by midnight I 
must get to work there by eight to-mor- 
row morning. ... Yes, heat or wet, 
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blow or snow, famine or sword, my 
day’s work to-morrow must be done. 


(T. S. droops in agitation.) 


Shep’s wife.—Indeed! Then in spite 
o’ seeming, you are worse off than we. 
Hangman.—It lies rather in the na- 
ture of my trade, men and maidens. It 
is the peculiarity of my business more 


than my poverty. ... But really and 
truly I must up and away, orI shan’t 
get a lodginginthe town. . . . There’s 


time for one more draught of friendship 
before I go; and I’d perform it at once 
if the mug were not dry. 

Shep’s wife.—Here’s a mug of small. 
Small we call it, though ‘tis only the 
first wash of the combs. 

Hangman.—No! I won't spoil your 
first kindness by partaking of your sec- 
ond. 

Shepherd.—Certainly not. We don't 
increase and multiply every day, and 
I'll fill the mug wi’ strong again! 
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(Goes to barrel in corner.) 

Shep’s wife. —(Following him.) Why 
should you do this? He’s emptied it 
once, though it held enough for ten 
people, and now he’s not content with 
the small, but must needs call for more 
of the strong! And a stranger unbe- 
known to any of us! For my part I 
don't like the look o’ this second man! 

Shepherd.—But he’s inthe house, my 
dear and tender. And ‘tis a wet night, 
and our baby’s christening! Daze it, 
what’s a cup o’ mead more or less? 

Shep’s wife.—Very well, this time 
then. But what’s the man’s calling, 
and where does he come from, that he 
should burst in and join us like this? 

Shepherd.—I don't know. I'll ask 
him again. (They return to Hangman, 
she pouring him out a very small cup- 
ful, keeping the mug at a distance.) 

Shepherd.—And as to this trade of 
yours, what did you say it might be? 

T. S.—(Affecting frankness.) Any- 
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body may know mytrade. I'ma wheel- 
wright. 

Shep's wife.—A very good trade for 
these parts. 

Hangman.—aAnd anybody may know 
mine—if they've the wit to find it out. 

Constable. — You may mostly tell 
what a man is byhisclaws. My fingers 
be as full of thorns asa pincushion is of 
pins. 


(T. S. quickly hides his hands.) 


Hangman.—True. But the oddity of 
my trade is that instead of setting a 
mark upon me, it sets a mark upon my 
customers! 


Shep’s wife. — That’s strange! 
(Aside) I don’t like the man at 
alle (Lo. the) other guests.) Will 
somebody favour us with a song? 

Guests. —(Severally.) I’ve got no 
voice. . . . I’ve forgot the first verse, 


etc. 
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Hangman.—Well, to start the com- 
pany I'll sing one myself. 


(Sings. ) 


O my trade it is the rarest one, 
Simple shepherds all— 
My trade is a sight to see; 
For my customers I tie, and take them 
up on high, 
And waft them to a far countree— 
Hee—hee !— 
And waft them to a far countree. 


(Drinks. ) 


T. S.—And waft ’em toa far countree! 
Shep’s wife. — What do the man mean? 


(Shepherd shakes his head.) 


T. S.— Second verse, stranger! 
Hangman.—(Sings. ) 
My tools are but common ones, 
Simple shepherds all— 
My tools are no sight to see; 
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A little hempen string, and a post where- 
on to swing, 
Are implements enough for me. 
Hee—hee:! 
Are implements enough for me. 


(Pulls rope from bag. T. S. tries to 
hide agitation.) 


Guests.—(Starting.) Oh! (Damsel 
faints. Constable catches her.) 

Constable.-—Oh—he’s the hangman! 

Several.—He’s come to hang Tim 
Sommers at Casterbridge gaol fu-morrow 
morning! 

Others.—The man condemned for 
sheep-stealing! The poor clock-maker 
we heard of, who used to live at Shotts- 
ford. His family were starving, and so 
he went out of Shottsford by the high 
road, and took a sheep in open day- 
light. . . . He (pointing to Hangman) 
is come from up the country to do it. 
He’s going to have the berth here now 
our own man is dead! 
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T. S.—(Sings.) 
Are implements enough for me! 


(Clinks cups with the Hangman.) 


Hangman.—Next verse. (Sings.) 
To-morrow is—(knocking without.) 


(Shepherd rises. Wife tries to pre- 
vent his speaking. ) 

Shepherd.— Walk in! 

(Enter Joseph Sommers. ) 


J. S.—Can you tell me the way to— 
(starts). 


Hangman.—(Sings.) 
To-morrow is my working day, 
Simple shepherds all— 
To-morrow is a working day for me: 
For the farmer’s sheep is slain, and the 
lad who did it ta’en— 
And on his soul may God ha’ mer-cy! 
T. S.—(Waving cup, joins in.) Hee 
—hee! 
And on his soul may God ha’ mer-cy! 
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(J. S., aghast, staggers and nearly 
falls in a fit.) 


(Exit J. S. slamming door.) 
Shepherd.—What man could he be? 


(Silence. Company stare at Hang- 
man. Rain without. T. S. smokes 
unconcerned. Report of a gun.) 


Hangman.—(Jumping up.) Be jig- 
gered! (Rope falls on floor.) The 
prison gun! 

T. S —What does that mean? 

Shep’s wife.—A prisoner escaped 
from the gaol—that’s what it means! 

T. S.—(After a pause.) I’ve often 
been told that in this country they fire 
a gun at such times; but I never heard 
it till now. 

Hangman.—I wonder if it is my man? 

Shepherd.—Surely it is! And surely 
we've seen him! The little man who 
knocked at the door by now and quiv- 
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ered like a leaf when he saw ‘ee and 
heard your song! 

Shep’s wife.—Yes! His teeth chat- 
tered, and the breath went out of his 
body! 

Constable.—And his heart seemed to 
sink within him like a stone. 

Others.—And he bolted as if he’d 
been shot at. 

T. S.—(Slowly.) True—true. His 
teeth chattered, and his heart seemed to 
sink, and he bolted as if he’d been shot 
at. 

Hangman.—I didn't notice it. 

Damsel.—We were all wondering 
what made him run off in such a fright, 
and now 'tis explained! 


(Gun at slow intervals.) 


Hangman.—Is there a parish consta- 
ble here? If so, let him step forward. 


(Constable advances, Damsel aban- 
doning him reluctantly and sobbing over 
back of chair.) 
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Hangman.—You are a sworn consta- 
ble? 

Constable.—I be, sir! 

Hangman.—Then pursue the crimi- 
nal at once with assistance, and bring 
him back. He can’t have gone far. 

Constable.—I will, sir—I will—when 
I've got my staff of office. I'll go home 
and get it, and come sharp here, and 
start in a body! 

Hangman.—Staff—never mind your 
staff! The man’ll be gone! 

Constable.—But I can’t do nothing 
without my staff—can I; Shepherd, and 
Elijah, and John? No; for there’s the 
King’s royal crown a-painted on en 
yaller and gold, and the lion and the 
unicorn, so as when I raise en up and 
hit my prisoner, ‘tis madea lawful blow 
thereby. I wouldn’t attempt to take 
up a man without my staff—no, not I. 
If I hadn’t the law to gie me courage, 
why, instead o’ my taking up him he 
might take up me! 
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Damsel.—(Clinging to him). Don't 
‘ee risk your life, dear. Don't ‘ee! 

Hangman.—Now I'm a king’s mau 
myself, and can give you authority 
enough for this. Now then, all of ye, 
be ready. Have ye any lanterns? 

Constable.—Yes. Have ye any lan- 
terns? I demand it. 

Hangman.—And the rest of you able- 
bodied men 

Constable. — Able-bodied men — yes 
—the rest of ye! 

Hangman. — Have you some good 
stout staves and pitchforks? 

Constable.—Staves and pitchforks, in 
the name of the law—and take 'em in 
your hands and go in quest, and do as 
we in authority tell ye! 


(Exeunt all except the women, with 
lanterns, staves, etc. Rope discovered. 
Start affrighted. Damselfaints. Baby 
cries from another room.) 


Shep’s wife.—O my poor baby! ‘Tis 
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of ill omen for her—all this gallows 
work at her christening! I wouldn't 
have had her if I’d known! 


(Exeunt women.) 


(Enter stealthily T. S. Helps him- 
self to food and drink.) 


T. S.—Hunger will tame a lion; also 
aconvict! To think they should fancy 
my brother the man, and not me! 


(Enter Hangman.) 


Hangman.—Ah—you here, friend? I 
thought you had gone to help in the 
capture. (Goes to mug.) 

T. S.—And I thought you had. 

Hangman.—Well, on second thoughts 
I felt there were enough to do it with- 
out me; and such a night as it is, too. 
Besides ‘tis the business of the Govern- 
ment to take care of its criminals till 
they reach my hands. 

T. S.—True—so it is. And I felt, as 
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you did, that there were enough with- 
out me. 

Hangman.—I don’t want to break my 
limbs running over the humps and hol- 
lows of this wild country! 

T. S.—Nor I neither, between you 
and me. 

Hangman.—These shepherd-folk are 
used to it—simple-minded souls, you 
know—stirred up to anything in a mo- 
ment. They'll have him before the 
morning ready for me to pinion and 
turn off (suiting action to word), and no 
trouble to me at all. His clothes will 
fetch ine a guinea or two, I hope, when 
I’ve stripped his corpse afore burial. 

a T. S.—True, true! A guinea or two 
—for certain—when you’ve—stripped 
his corpse! 

Hangman.—By the way, I’ve dropped 
my rope somewhere. I always carry 
my own halter with me-- the new ones 
they make for ye won't draw tight like 
an old one. 
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T. S.—Exactly. Not like anold one. 
Here ’tis, sir. (Picking up rope.) 

Hangman. — Thank’ee.. .. Well, 
my way is to Casterbridge, and it is as 
much as my legs will do to carry me 
that far. Going the same way? 

T. S.—No, I’m sorry to say. I’ve to 
get home over north’ard there, and I 
fee] as you do, that I must be stepping 
on. Good night t’ye! 

Hangman.—Good-night! (They shake 
hands. Exeuntseverally. Enter Turn- 
key and Magistrate.) 

Magistrate.—Nobody here? 


(Enter Shep’s wife, Damsel, and other 
women.) 


Shep’s wife.—They are gone in pur- 
suit, sir. 

Magistrate.—Ah—I think I hear them 
returning. Then they’ve caught him, 


(Enter Constable, Shepherd, musi- 
cians, other peasants, and Joseph Som- 
mers—Hangman following.) 
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Constable. — Gentlemen, I have 
brought back your man, not without 
risk and danger; but every one must 
do his duty. I pursued him, and when 
I was a safe distance I said, “ Prisoner 
at the bar, surrender, in the name of 
the Father——” 

Shepherd.—The Crown, the Crown. 

Constable.—If you had all the weight 
of this undertaking on your mind you'd 
say the wrong word, perhaps! So I 
said, “Surrender, in the name of the 
Crown! We arrest ’ee on the charge 
of not staying in Casterbridge gaol in a 
decent proper manner to be hung to- 
morrow morning!” That's the words I 
said. 

Magistrate.—Where is the man? 

Constable.—He’'s inside this circle of 
able-bodied persons who have lent me 
useful aid considering their ignorance 
of crown work. Men, bring forward 
your prisoner! (They advance with 


Jus) 
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Turnkey.—Who is this man? 

Constable.—The culprit! 

Turnkey. —Certainly not. 

Constable.—But how can he be other- 
wise? Why was he so terrified at sight 
of that singing instrument of the law 
(pointing to Hangman)? 

Turnkey.—Can’t explain it. All I 
know is that this is not the condemned 
man, He’s quite a different character 
—gaunt—dark hair—and a voice you'd 
never mistake as long as you lived. 

Constable.—Why, souls—'twas_ the 
man in the.chimney-corner! 

Several.—Ay—’twas the man in the 
chimney-corner! 

Magistrate.—Hey? What! haven't 
you got the man after all? 

Constable.—Well, sir, he’s the man 
we were in search of, that’s true; and 
yet he’s not the man we were in search 
of, for the man we were in search of 
was not the man we wanted—if you 
understand my every-day way, sir— 
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for ‘twas the man in the chimney- 
corner! 

Magistrate.—A pretty kettle of fish 
altogether! You had better start for the 
other man at once. 

J. S.—Sir, the time is come when I 
may as well speak. I have done noth- 
ing; my crime is that the condemned 
man is my brother. Early this after- 
noon I left home to tramp to Caster- 
bridge gaol to bid him farewell. I was 
benighted, and called here to rest and 
ask the way. When I opened the door 
I saw before me the very man, my 
brother, that I thought to see in the 
condemned cell at Casterbridge. He 
was in this chimney-corner, and jammed 
close to him was the executioner who 
had come to take his life, singing a 
song about it, my brother joining in to 
save appearances. My brother threwa 
look of agony at me, and I knew it 
meant “Don’t reveal what you see— 
my life depends on it!” I was so 
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terrified that I turned and hurried 
away. 

Magistrate.—And do you know where 
your brother is at present? 

J. S.—_I do not. I have not seen him 
since I closed the door. 

Constable.—I can testify to that. 

Magistrate.—Where does he think to 
fly to—what’s his occupation? 

J. S.—A watch and clock maker, sir. 

Constable.—’A said ’a was a wheel- 
wright—a wicked rogue! 

Shepherd.—He meant the wheels of 
clocks and watches! I thought his hands 
were whitish for his trade. 

Magistrate.—Well, it appears to me 
that nothing can be gained by retaining 
this poor manincustody. Your business 
lies with the other, unquestionably. 


(Enter Peasant, Boy, etc.) 


Boy.—And he’s gone far enough! 
Peasant.—Yes—he’s gone. Nobody 
can find him to-night now the moon is 
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down; and by to-morrow morning he'll 
be half across Channel. 

Hangman.—An unprincipled rascal. 
Tocheat an honest man of his dues, and 
take away his lawful business! 

Shep’s wife.—I’m unlawfully glad of 
it. He was a nice, civil man, and his 
punishment would have been far too 
heavy for his sin. So brave and daring 
and cool as he was to sit here as he did! 
I pray they'll never catch him; and I 
hope that you, sir, will never do your 
morning’s work at Casterbridge, or 
meet our friend anywhere for business 
purposes. 


CURTAIN. 


NOTES ON THE: PE XT 


NOJES ONWTHE TEXT 


Page 1 (Title-page): ‘“‘A Pastoral 
Play’’: the word “‘pastoral’’ was omitted 
in the 1930 version, and the explanatory 
line was added: ““‘Dramatized from his 
story “The Three Strangers’.”’ 


Page 3: In the 1930 version, The 
Shepherd is identified as being of ‘‘age 
28’; Timothy, as “age 30’; Joseph, 
maces. eelhe Hangman, “agen55. * 
After “A Turnkey,” “‘Elijah’’ is listed 
among the characters (see p. 21). And 
“the present century’ was changed, in 
the 1930 version, to read ‘‘the last cen- 
tury.’’—Scene: after the word ‘‘Caster- 
bridge,’’ the phrase “in Wessex’’ was 
added and the following description 
of the scene was given: 


“Ordinary rural furniture with case- 
clock, etc. Wide chimney and fire 
burning. Lighted candles on mantel- 
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NOTES 


piece. Seat in chimney-corner. Table 
and chair in front of fire. Centre of 
room clear for dancing. Broad, small- 
paned window C. Door R.C. An- 
other door U. R. Barrel on horse R. 
front. 


Pi 52) Alter thes word = dance. 
(line 2), the 1930 version supplied the 
following detailed instructions: 


Tune: The College Hornpipe. Fig- 
ure: Three top couples six hands round 
and back again. Promenade with part- 
ners once round. Down the middle and 
up again. Swing partners. Next cou- 
ples do the same. 


Details: The couples stand in two 
lines, gentlemen in one, ladies in the 
other, partners facing each other. The 
three top couples join hands in a circle, 
dance half round, and back again to 
places. 


(End of first part of tune) 
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NOTES 


The three top gentlemen take their 
partners and promenade round two and 
two in a complete circle to places. 
(End of repeated first part of tune) 

The three (or two) top couples dance 
down the middle and up again. 

(End of second part of tune) 
The three (or two) top couples swing 
partners and return to places, except 
that the original top couple takes now 
the second couple’s place. 
(End of repeated second part of tune) 
Tune recommences. The original top 
couple, now the second couple, does the 
same with the next two couples, and 
so work their way to the bottom of 
the dance. 


Instead of beginning with ‘‘Knock- 
ing heard’’ and the Shepherd’s ques- 
tion,-““A knock, was that?’ the 1930 
revision provided the following prelim- 
inary opening: 

Dance ceases. Shepherd and Wife 
go to barrel in another corner. Bring 
mugs and cups. Pour out and hand to 
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Dancers and Musicians. Rain heard 
without. 

Shepherd. After that you must all 
be wishing to wet your wyndpipes. 
Here, neighbour, drink hearty. 

Shepherd’s Wife. And perhaps 
while we rest somebody will favour us 
wi’ a song? ‘There's no going home 
till morning if this weather lasts. 

Serpent Player. Your house stands 
in the full stroke of the wind, too, up 
here at the top o’ the down. 


Shepherd. Ay, yes. ‘Tis a bleak 
place we live in. But one gets used to 
it in time . . . Which shall it be next? 
Another dance or a song? 

(A knocking heard.) 

Shepherd. Was that a knock? 

(Louder knocking.) 


Shepherd’s Wife. Who can it be at 
this time o’ night, and in such weather? 
Shepherd. Walk in! 
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NOTES 


P. 6: “‘such little events’ (line 18): 
in the 1930 version, ‘‘events’’ was 
changed to ‘‘strangers’’ and the Wife 


turned away ‘“‘demurely’’, instead of 
“shocked.”’ 


P. 7: “God” (line 3) was changed 
to “‘Lord”’ in the 1930 version. After 
the words ‘‘this escape’ (line 5), the 
1930 text continued as follows: 

Shepherd. And what’s the latest 
news from Casterbridge, stranger? Go- 
ing to see the man hanged to-morrow, 
like other folk, I suppose? 

Timothy Sommers (With a start). 
I — hadn’t heard of it. 

Constable. What — not about this 
sheepstealer, that was tried last assizes, 
and is waiting his awful doom in Cas- 
terbridge jail? Yes — he’s to be 
turned off to-morrow morning. 

Timothy Sommers. I — suppose 
you're going with the rest? 
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Constable. Well, no. As a gov- 
er’ment officer I’ve seed fifteen strung 
up, man and boy, and there’s a same- 
ness in it after a while, and ‘tis bad for 
the nerves. Yes, his time is getting 
short. 


Shepherd. In a few hours we shall 
have the folk hurrying past here to get 
to the sight early. 


Serpent Player. °’T wasn’t one of 
your sheep that ’a stole, shepherd? 


Shepherd. Oh, no. I haven't lost 
one this winter. “Twas from some 
farm up by Shottsford. I don’t know 
the place at all. 


Serpent Player. Who'll do the gal- 
lus job now our hangman is dead? 
Constable. They'll have to send for 


a new hand, I reckon. 


Shepherd’s Wife. Well, heaven 
send that they’ll let the poor man drop 
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easy, though some die hard, that’s 
truce, 

And after this explanatory passage, 
Timothy Sommers says to the Wife: 
“TU take a seat,”’ etc. 


P. 9: Instead of the abrupt “Dance 
begins anew’ (last line), the 1930 ver- 
sion contains the following more na- 
tural resumption of dancing: 

Shepherd. Neighbours, another 
dance? Shall it be hands across this 
time? 

Guests. Ay, ay, maister — hands 
across, 

Shepherd. Strike up, fiddler. 
(Country dance. Two top couples 
hands across and back again. Swing 
partners. The other couples do the 
same. ) 


P. 10: After the Shepherd’s ““What 
— another?” (line 5), the 1930 ver- 
sion carries an echo by the Constable: 
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NOTES 


“Another visitor!” The Hangman’s 
“‘Aside’’ remarks about Jack Ketch are 
all omitted in the 1930 version. 


P. ll. <In my oldersdayse (ime 
10}2 “my “omitted in 19307 ))° [he 
needy’’ (last line) : in 1930, “‘the poor 
and needy.” 


Dp, 122). heat or wet (last: liner 
in 1930, “‘het or wet.” 


Deis? Your first kindness (tine 
19): “‘first’’ omitted in 1930. 


PRP. 142) He's emntied sit onces 
(line 3): this statement was, in the 
1930 version, changed to read: “He 


emptied it at once.’’ — “This second 
man’ (line 9): “‘second’’ omitted in 
1930. 


Polos) Sfindit out = (line-6yr ante 
omitted in 1930. — Between ‘claws’ 
and ‘‘My fingers’ (both in line 8), the 
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1930 version inserted: ‘“Though I be 
a servant o’ the Crown as regards my 
constableship, I be a hedge-carpenter by 
trade, and —.”’ 


P. 16: Just before the Hangman’s 
““Hee-hee”’ (line 10), the 1930 version 
inserted the following stage-direction: 
“(Timothy Sommers drops and breaks 
pipe in his agitation.)”’ 


P. 18: Before the Shepherd’s “Walk 
in!’ (line 8), the 1930 inserted two 
speeches as follows: 


Constable. Another of ’em! 


Several. What do it mean? 


Joseph Sommers ‘‘starts’’ (line 11), 
without giving the audience any means 
of knowing why. In the 1930 ver- 
sion, he is made to remark: “ (Aside) 
My brother Tim escaped — sitting 
with his own hangman!” 
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P20> “Slowly \dines10)7 win 
L930—)" Elaboratel ya 


P. 24: “His clothes’ (line 14): in 
1930, ‘‘Besides my fee, his clothes,”’ 
etcw a icht.*) (next, toalasteline) sain 
1930, ‘‘tight under the ear.” 


P25. likevan. old vone wnt usst 
line): in 1930, “‘like an old one, tight 
under the ear! MHa-ha!’’ Instead of 
a mere ““Thank ’ee’’ (line 3), the 1930 
version reads: 

Hangman. ‘Thank ’ee friend. Oh, 
I wouldn’t make a Jong strangling of it 
for the world. I’m too kind-hearted 
for that. 

Timothy Sommers. Ve-ry kin d- 
hearted! Ha-ha! (Edging off) Good- 
bye — my way is — 


P. 26: ‘“‘in the name of the Father’ 
(line 7): in the 1930 version ‘‘Father’’ 
was changed to ‘‘Saints of.’’ 


Laas] 


NOTES 


ee Come Colm neys. | firsts line ein 
1930, “‘chimley.’’ — “Is come’’ (line 
6): in 1930, “has come.” —- After 
“my brother’ (line 9), the 1930 ver- 
sion reads: 


Several. His brother! 
Joseph Sommers. Yes. 


And after Joseph’s “‘ask the way,’ the 
Hangman interposes, “Like mayself.’’ 
After Joseph’s ‘‘to take his life’ (line 
19), the Hangman again interposes, in 
the 1930 version, with, ‘‘According to 
law, accordingly to law!’’ Similarly, 
after ‘“‘appearances’’ (line 21), the 
Hangman exclaims, “A deceitful rascal. 
How I do despise a man who won't die 
legal.”’ 


Le CC me testify, tomtnat = (lines/)): 
in the 1930 version the Constable adds: 
“We kept well between ‘em with our 
weapons, at a safe distance.” 


ion 


NOTES 


P. 30: ‘An unprincipled rascal”’ 
(line 3): in the 1930 version this ex- 
clamation was changed to: “ ’Twas an 
unprincipled thing!’’ — “Dues” (line 
4) was changed to ‘“‘perquisites’’, and 
“lawful business’ (line 5) to “‘trade. 
How am I to live?’’ — “He was’’ (line 
7) was changed to “‘He were,’’ and 
“would have been’ to ‘“‘would ha’ 
been.’’ —— After the speech of the Shep- 
herd’s Wife, and before the final CUR- 
TAIN, the 1930 version contains the 
following five speeches: 

Shepherd. Well, neighbours, I now 
do hope this little dy-ver-sion is ended, 
and I don’t see why our christening 
party should be cut short by such a’ 
onseemly interruption. Another jig, 
friends. We don’t have a baby every 
day! 


Women. God forbid! 
Shepherd. Come, then; choose your 
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NOTES 


partners; form a line; and to it again till 
daylight. 

Hangman. Wi’ all my heart! My 
day’s work being lost, faith, I may as 
well make a night of it, too, and hope 
for better luck at the next assizes! 

Shepherd. Now start the tune, fid- 

dler! 
(They form again for the stx-hands 
round. College Hornpipe. HANG- 
MAN tries to get each woman severally 
as partner: all refuse. At last HANG- 
MAN dances in the figure by himself, 
with an imaginary partner, and pulls 
out rope. Joseph Sommers looks on 
pensively. 
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CHRONOUOGIGAL, CHECK LIST 


1883 


1885 


1888 


1889 


1893 


“The Three Strangers’’—pub- 
lished in March in Longman’s 
Magazine. 


Tales from Many Sources: first 
edition of “The Three Strang- 
ers’, pages 7-40. This book 
was re-issued subsequently (n.d.) 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, under the title Romantic 
Tales by Thomas Hardy and 
Others. 

The Three Strangers: first sep- 
arate printing, No. 621 in Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library. 
Wessex Tales, London, 2 vols. 
Wessex Tales, 1 vol. Reprinted 
by Macmillan down to 1893. 
The Three Wayfarers performed 
June 3 at Terry's Theatre, Lon- 
don. Six copies “‘published”’ by 
Harpers, New York. 
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1896, 


1898 
1902 


1903 


1905 


1907 


Wessex Tales: London, Osgood 
McIlvaine; New York, Harpers. 
Stories by English Authors, New 
York, Scribners: Vol. II includes 
“The Three Strangers.” 


“The Stranger’s Song’’—pub- 
lished in Wessex Poems. 


Wessex Tales published in New 
York byePer. Collier: 


Wessex Tales: London, Mac- 
millan; reprinted in 1910, 1917, 
192371928; 

“The Stranger’s Song,’’ music 
by Gardiner: London, Boosey. 


Wessex Tales: New York, Har- 


pers. 


Wessex Tales, Pocket Edition: 
London, Macmillan. Reprinted 
in) 1910-30913. sO le O19 
1920) 19213 1973-1975 1026. 
1930. 


Stories by English Authors re- 
printed by Scribners. 
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The Three Wayfarers performed 
at Dorchester, London, and 
Weymouth. 

Shepherd Fennel’s Dance: Lon- 
don, Forsyth Bros. 


Wessex Tales: London, Macmil- 
lan, “Wessex Edition”: N. Y., 
Harpers. 


Short Story Classics by English 
Authors: ““The Three Stran- 
Pers ee Oped 21-157 it oronto, 
Canada, The Courier Press. 
The Three Wayfarers performed 
at Little Theatre, London. 


Two Wessex Tales; Boston, 
Four Séas Co., contains “The 
Three Strangers’. 


Wessex Tales, Mellstock Edi- 


tion: London, Macmillan. 


“The Three Strangers’: Little 
Blue Book No. 232: five cents: 
Girard, Kansas, Haldem a n- 
Julius Co, 
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1926 


1928 
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1934 


1935 


1936 


The Three Wayfarers performed, 
June 21, at Keble College, Ox- 
ford. 


The Short Stories of Thomas 
Hardy: London, Macmillan. 

Short Plays from Great Stortes: 
dramatization of ““The Three 
Strangers’ by R. E. Hartley and 
C. M. Power: New York, Mac- 


millan. 


The Three Wayfarers: revised 
edition printed by Updike, Bos- 
ton. 


The Stortes and Poems of 


Thomas Hardy, edited by N. V. 
Meeres; London, Macmillan. 


The Three Wayfarers, 250 
copies printed by Mrs. Hardy. 


Nelson’s College Caravan, New 
York, Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
Vol. III contains ““The Three 
Strangers’, pp. 154-175. Re 
printed in 1939, pp. 138-153. 
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1939 
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in London. 


Wessex Tales: reprinted, New 
York, Harpers. 


Tellers of Tales, edited by Som- 
ersett Maugham: New Y ork, 
Doubleday, Doran; ‘“‘The Three 
Strangers’, pp. 169-186. 


The Bedside Book of Famous 
British Stories, edited by B. A. 
Cerf and H. C. Moriarty: New 
York, Random House; ‘“‘The 
Three Strangers’, pp. 198-216. 


Short Stories for Study, ed. R. 
W. Short and R. B. Sewall: New 
York, Henry Holt; pp. 1-27. 


The College Survey of English 
Literature: pp. 926-936, ed. Ed- 
ward Wagenknecht: New York, 
Harcourt, Brace 6 Co. 


This Jubilee Edition of The 
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